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HOW I TROD THE BEATEN TRACK 
; IN JAPAN _— 


(Continued) 
BY EXPERIMENTALIST 


V 


Leaving the city early in rikishas, we: 
sped through pleasant country lanes, with the 
sea close on our right and the whole country- 
side warmed and brightened by the winter 
sun. After two hours of pleasant progress 
we reached the base of Mt. Kuno, and, as- 
cending the hill, entered the precincts of the 
temple which crowns its summit. The view 
is very fine, taking in sea and coast-line for 
many miles. 

The typical temple gardens on the peak. 
itself are possessed of much charm, and 
one’s appreciation is much enhanced by the 


pals crisp and bracing air, blowing clean and 
Entrance to Kunosan frésh from the ocean. The temple resembles 
those at Nikko, and is equally resplendent with carving, gilding, and 
lacquer both black and red. 

The priest who acted as our guide informed us that it was built for 


stat 


the purpose of a mausoleum for lyeyasu, the first great Tokugawa 
Shogun; indeed his actual burial place was pointed out to me. On my 
expressing surprise, as I had already seen the sarcophagus containing 
the remains of Iyeyasu at Nikko, I was informed that the dreaded 
Shogun feared his place of burial might be violated by his enemies, and 
therefore caused two tombs to be raised, one at Nikko, and the other at 
Kunosan, and that it was not known definitely which one formed his last 
resting place. 

_ The treasury of Kunosan is well worth a visit, containing, as it does, 
weapons, robes, lacquer and objects of daily use, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Tokugawa Shoguns. All are interesting for their associations, 
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but many, quite apart from this, are of magnificent workmanship and 
rare artistic merit. . 

In the little inn at the foot of Kunosan a fair lunch can be obtained, 
but the visitor must be prepared to be kept waiting for his repast an un- 
conscionable time; impatience is of no avail. Leaving the hospitable but 
leisurely inn, our sturdy rikishamen pulled us through prettily wooded 
country, dotted here and there with prosperous farms, till presently the 
magnificent view of Miho-no-matsubara appeared, with Fujisan towering 
superbly in the distance. Ar- | 
rived at a little tea-house } 
nestling amidst trees, we left 
our rikishas and, walking a 
short distance along an avenue | 
of stunted pines, emerged on? 
theseashore. Thestrand iscom- | 
posed of soft dark grey sand 
covered with pine-trees, which | 
grow almost to the water’s | 
edge. One of the largest 
of these is the famous Ha- | 


goromo-no-matsu—the pine of 


the feathery robe—renowned 


The Maia Temgie of Kunésan 


in drama and in song. A 
large stone beside the tree is engraved with a full account of the tradition. 

It happened that a fairy, perceiving the beauty of Miho-no-matsu- 
bara, descended from her celestial regions, and rested. on the sands to 
enjoy the view. 

But the sun mounting high, even the heavenly one was oppressed by 
the summer heat, so, hanging her robe of feathers on a convenient pine- 
tree, she plunged into the cooling waves. 

Meanwhile a young fisherman, plying his calling some miles away, 
was astonished by a rare and refreshing scent which greeted his nostrils. 
Desiring to discover the source of this delightful odour, so different from 
that of seaweed and fish drying in the sun to which ke had been accus- 
tomed all his life, he walked along the shore in the direction from which 
it appeared to come. Wafted on the summer breeze, the delicious scent 


2 
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Mt. Fuji viewed from: Miho-no-Matsubnra 


became sweeter and yet more sweet, assuring him that he was nearing his 
goal; till to complete his astonishment, he perceived the beautiful robe 
of feathers swaying gently from the lowest branch of an old pine-tree. 
Removing it, he bore it carefully to his humble home, and, oblivious of 
more pressing duties, spent the rest» of the day in admiring its many 
beauties and caressing with his hands again and again the downy softness 
of the delicately coloured feathers. 

Towards evening, refreshed from the bath, the fairy prepared to re- 
turn whence she had come, but to her dismay the pine-tree was bare. In 
like condition, she traced her loss to the fisherman’s hut, and there be- 
sought him to give back her property. But such treasures are not to be 
found every day hanging from lonely trees, and the fisherman refused to 
part with his prize. 

Then the fairy pleaded most earnestly, telling him that her parents 
and sisters would soon become anxious at her long absence, while 
without her robe she could not return to her home ia the distant skies. 
Argument was of no avail, and the heart of man remained obdurate.. 
Then the full significance of her loss overcoming her utterly, the fair 
being burst into a flood of more than mortal tears. 

Of course the young man could not withstand this final appeal of the 
gentler sex, and—as so often happens—it was successful where all else 
had failed. With gentle words of comfort, he held up the coveted robe 
and promised to return it if she would dance for him, but once,” the 
**dance of heaven.” 
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Hagoromo-no-matsu, or the Pine of the Feathery Robe 


Then in the moonlight, treading lightly the silvery sand, with summer 
sea for background, was danced a dance that even giant Fuji had never 
seen—it was truly the dance of heaven. 

Enraptured with the grace of his fair visitor, and dazed with the 
very poetry of her motion, the favoured fisherman streiched forth the 
feathery robe. The fairy wings—fluttering in a zephyr—bore their right- 
ful owner, floating up a moonbeam, back to her aerial home. And the 
pine-tree stands to this day; I have seen it, so I know. 


Vi 


Once more in the rikishas, we crossed the Hagoromo-bashi—the 
bridge of the robe of feathers—which connects the narrow spit of land 
called Miho-no-matsubara with the flourishing little port of Shimizu. On 
one side of the bridge is the bay of Shimizu, on the other an immense 
land-locked basin of salt water, much overgrown with reeds, and pleasant 
to look upon. 

It was interesting to notice the quantities of posts which rise every- 
where from the shallow water. These are placed there for the purpose of 
becoming coated with seaweed. The seaweed is collected from time: to 
time, is dried, and then forms a very wholesome and—after becoming 
accustomed to it—an exceedingly palatable article of diet. . 

Passing through the narrow and somewhat squalid streets of Shimizu, 
we soon reached Ejiri station, where we bade goodbye to our willing, 
rikishamen and returned by train to Shizuoka.. 
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I asked my rikishaman if he was not glad to have his rikisha empty 
for his ten mile jaunt home alter such a tiring day, but he replied that 
he was accustomed to the weight and balance when it was loaded, so the 
absence of an occupant gave him no relief whatever. | 

The following day we visited the Sengen Shrine just outside the 
town. Although it is a Shinto Shrine set apart for the worship of the 
Shinto Deity of Fujisan, strange to say it resembles both in architecture 
and decoration a Buddhist Temple. Some of the carving is interesting, 
and it should not be missed. 


From the Sengen Shrine a short walk leads to the Rinsaij1 Temple, 
situated on the side of a wooded hill overlooking a wide expanse of 
plain. | 

After visiting more than a hundred temples in Japan I have still to 
find the one, which for quiet beauty, repose, charm of interior and ex- 
terior, or for the interest of its splendid paintings and treasures, is superi- 
or to Rinsaij. | | 

Entering under the great Mon and passing through an outer garden, 
we were received at the gate of one of the temple buildings by a courte- 
ous youngepriest, who ushered 
us into a little apartment open 
to a tiny landscape garden, 
complete even to a lake some 
four feet in diameter. 

Here we were served with 
tea and refreshments. » After a 
brief rest we were conducted 
up a short flight of steps, 
through apartments whose ‘“‘ fu- 
suma” were magnificently 
painted by some of the great- 
i est Kano artists. On the wall 

Rinsaiji Temple of one was displayed a very 
fine kakemono of cranes by Chinnam-pin, the famous Chinese painter 
who fouaded a school of his own at Nagasaki in the early eighteenth 
century. A step more, and we entered the closet but six feet square, in 
which the mighty Tokugawa Shogun Iyeyasu spent many years of his 
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boyhood. Here he was held virtually a prisoner by Yoshimoto Imagawa. 

Althouzh so small, the litt!e room is charmingly decorated, and even 
here hang small kakemono of much merit. Beyond is a short corridor, 
where a pair of ancient Bud- 
dist paintings depicting an 
immense number of incarna- 
tions of the Buddha _ with 
attendant Bhodisattvas is. dis- 
played. | 

These are not only in- 
teresting on account of the 
subject, but are fine examples 
of early decorative painting; 
the colours—especially a rich 
green and a deep blue—being 
particularly striking. 

A step further and a small 
storeroom is reached, full of 
old kakemono; a_ veritable 
feast for the privileged. 


Retracing our steps, we 


Kaizando of Rinsaiji 


crossed a large landscape 
garden, very beautiful and exquisitely kept. This is the garden of the 
*‘cha-no-yu’”’ or room for the ceremonial tea, which is attached to the 
temple. Entering the main building of the temple, the first thing to 
arrest our attention was a superb screen painted with a landscape by 
Kano Tannyu. This is of such surpassing excellence that it is difficult to 
tear oneself away from it, and we returned more than once to gaze with 
rapture at this gem of Kano art. 

The main altar is very impressive, containing a finely executed figure 
of the Buddha and a boldly carved effigy of the founder of the temple. 
Many other treasures, too numerous to describe here, are to be seen, and 
one can enjoy them in a calm and leisurely way, as the visitor is treated 
with exceeding courtesy, is not hurried, but is permitted to linger among 
these things of beauty to his heart’s content. 
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Vil 


One bright sunny morning in the middle of February we left Shizu- 
oka, apparently much to the regret of the yadoya people, who accom- 
panied us to the station and anticipated all our wants in the usual 
thoughtful manner. , 

The: banto gave us a letter of introduction to a yadoya in Nagoya, 
which. was to be our next halting place. Nagoya is a very large 
commercial and manufacturing city, but does not contain very much. to. 
detain the ordinary tourist, although the old feudal castle surmounted by 
gilded dolphins is an interesting piece of architecture. 

After lunching from: our usual train-bentos, we arrived at Nagoya 
early in the afternoon and proceeded to the yadoya to which we had the 
letter of introduction. It was situated a good distance from the station 
in a side street, and, to our surprise, the exterior was most forbidding. 
Apparently a dirty, tumbledown house on which so little care had been 
lavished that the paper of the front door was badly torn and dirty. We 
hesitated indeed to enter such an uninviting house, but feeling convinced 
that the people of our last yadoya would not have recommended us to 
any undesirable: place, we took our courage in both hands—and entered. 

Once inside, all was different. 

We were welcomed by the proprie‘ress, a young and comely woman, 
and two large handsome rooms, bright, airy and scrupulously clean, were 
placed at our disposal. a 

The whole interior of the house was exceedingly charming; it con- 
tained a pretty garden, and all the internal arrangements were excellent.. 
The yadoya was splendidly managed by the youthful landlady herself, a 
banto being dispensed with. Incidentally the cuisine was all that could be 
desired, and the charges very moderate. 

The next day we made an excursion to Seto; rather. a tedious — 
journey by light electric railway with a change of cars half way. 

Seto is a village on the side of a hill, where every inhabitant is en-° 
gaged in the occupation of making porcelain or pottery. Indeed so 
famous was Seto at one time for its porcelain that the Japanese name for 
porcelain is Setomono, literally ‘ Seto thing.’ 

Our first visit was to the museum where specimens of the local — 
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product are on view. Most of these are poor in quality and design, and 
evince a decided falling-off from the work produced in old days. Later 
we visited many of the kilns and watched the various processes of 
manufacture. First the porcelain stone is ground to powder which is 
afterwards mixed with water to make the clay. Subsequently it is thrown 
on the wheel to form the desired shapes, then fired in great earthen 
ovens, decorated, and again baked. 

One manufacturer whose family had been potters on the same spot 
for a great many generations, after taking us for a tour of his works, in- 
vited us to his pretty little house. There, while entertaining us to tea 
and kwashi, he produced from his fireproof godown several specimens of 
old Setoware, some of great antiquity, and all of interest and merit. 
Although the modern Seto porcelain is so disappointing, some of the 
pottery produced is still quite good, and I managed to secure a few 
pieces of very small monetary value, but possessing an artistic strength 
and a restraint of treatment which is really attractive. 


VI 


Leaving our comfortable adanene and attentive hostess at Nagoya 
with some regret, we proceeded to Yamada in Ise. At Ise is situated the 
great Shinto Shrine, the most important one in Japan, for here are the 
headquarters of Shintoism and the most sacred fane in the eyes of the 
many millions of Shintoists. Every good japanese desires to make a 
pilgrimage to Ise at least once in his 
life, consequently the number of 


pilgrims is large at all seasons of the 


year. 


Ey We took up our abode 
at a spacious yadoya some 
two miles from the station, 
A Figure of a Medizval Noble Woman in on the road leading to the 
HT EY RG Inner Shrine. This was the 
largest and most pretentious inn we had met with so far. It was over three 
hundred years old and had quite a history. Built originally for the 
purpose of a house of ill fame, its various owners had carried on this 


sorry trade until 20 years ago, when it passed into the hands of the 
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present proprietor, who, without making any 


structural alterations, converted it into a 
luxurious yadoya. Many were the tales we 
heard of its former unfortunate occupants, 
the famous Samura' who visited them, and the 
tragedies which sometimes occurred. 

The building was much more stoutly con- 
structed than most Japanese houses, the rooms 
large and well decorated, and one received 
an unusual impression of space, 
roominess, and solidity. A curious 
feature was the treatment of the 
passages and corridors. These were 
very wide and, instead of being 
floored with polished wsod in the . 


Figure of a Samurai of the Kamakura 


usual manner, were entirely covered Evit 7h the Basin aRve 


with tatami. . 

Yamada is quite off the beaten track as far as foreigners are con- 
cerned, and many interesting old Japanese customs still survive. In the 
yadoya the usual very deferentia! manner of the servants was exceeded. 
Whenever we walked through the inn, every one of the numerous domes- 
tics we happened to meet, immediately threw herself on her knees, placed 
her hands on the tatami in front of her, bowed her head till her forehead 
touched the ground, and remained in this position till we had passed. 
Even if they were carrying trays of dishes, the procedure was the same. 
How they failed to: break the china cups and plates—which by the way 
were old and beautiful—I do not know. Their skill in this regard fil'ed 
me with a wonder and respect which abide with me to this day. 

Although electric light was in use, when it was turned out at night, 
lighted ‘‘ andon’”’ were brought. These are high lacquer stands support- 
ing a sort of hexagonal paper lantern containing a metal cup filled with 
oil, in which a wick floats; a primitive arrangement, giving a soft, sleep- 
compelling glimmer. 

In the evening three strolling players came to the inn and performed 
a “‘ Niwaka ”’ which most of the guests attended. It was a sort of comic 
recitation accompanied by singing and a little dancinz; a good deal of it 
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was in dialect and quite beyond my comprehension. Some of the jests 
were translated to me, but when transformed into English, they lost most 
of their wit, while retaining their coarseness. 

Surrounded by a multitude of pilgrims, we visited the Inner Shrine 
of Ise. From the foreign tourist’s point of view it is terribly disappoint- 
ing. As one approaches the Shrine, situated amidst magnificent groves 
of trees and the most solemn scenery, one’s hopes rise high, but anticipa- 
tions are not realized. Arrived at the gate of the shrine, all that can 
be seen is a white sheet, hiding whatever is sacred and beautiful within. 
There, without the gate, the pilgrims performed their devotions, while we 
regretfully turned away. Later we went to the Outer Shrine, some two miles 
distant, but here there was still less to see. A small gate, nothing more! 

Approaching this we naturally removed our hats, out of respect for 
the feelings of those who held the precincts holy. Consequently | was 
surprised when a policeman approached and politely requested me to 
remove my overcoat also. It must be remembered that we were in the 
open air, and outside the gate, which the public is not permitted to enter. 
In Rome one does as the Romans do, so I complied, but it seemed a 
curious way of showing respect for a holy edifice. 

At some distance, in a pretty park is the museum of the Shrine. 
This contains many objects of interest, the most conspicuous being a 
number of life-sized figures showing the costumes of various periods and 
degrees of rank. Several makimono were also on view, but I am inclined 
to think they were mostly copies. 

Next day we travelled to the ancient city of Kyoto via Kameyama, 
Tsuge, and Kusetsu. The mountain scenery between Kameyama and 
Tsuge is magnificent. The roads looked in fine condition, winding over 
passes in the hills, through green valleys, and sometimes following the 
courses of babbling brooks or swift-moving rivers. Altogether a delight- 
ful country, which I can safely recommend to anyone contemplating a 
short walking tour. At Kusetsu we obtained our first glimpse of Omi, 
that beautiful lake we were afterwards to visit so frequently. 

Another hour aud we steamed into Kyoto station, feeling that our 
mode of travel was quite inappropriate, and that to be borne in on Kagos 
would have afforded a much more fitting, and certainly a more imposing, 
entry into the sacred city of a hundred Mikados. (To be continued.) 


The Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes al Yunokawa 


A VISIT TO THE TRAPPIST 


MONASTERY 
By a J. T. B. Man 
On the 9th September, | left Ueno (Tokyo) by the 1.00 p. m. 


express train, and reached Aomori at 6 o'clock next morning. After 
taking a light breakfast at the restaurant in the station, | soon embarked 
on ferry-steamer for Hakodate. It was a fine vessel of about 2,500 tons, 
well built and equipped. At 7.25 she heaved her anchor and got up 
steam. The passage across the Tsugaru Strait, though a distance of only 
60 miles, is sometimes extremely rough; but it was my good fortune to 
escape this experience, and I crossed it as pleasantly. as if sitting in an 
arm-chair at home, the sea being as smooth as a mirror. The sight of 
Hakodate from the sea is extremely beautiful, with its high rugged peak 
rising from the sea, and houses clustering at its foot, and a number of 
steamers and sailing vessels afichored in the harbour. Our steamer soon 
reached the Railway Pier, and those passengers who were going farther 
north proceeded to the train waiting for them on the Pier, while I took a 
ramble in the city, and saw its notable sights. 


In the evening, I went to Yunokawa Spa by electric tram and spent 
one night there. The place is becoming a very fashionable resort in 
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Hokkaido, and it has several well-equipped inns and tea-houses. The 
spring 1s earth-muriated common salt and sour in taste. 

Next morning [| started to visit the famous Trappist Monastery at 
Tobetsu. At Kyu-sambashi (Old landing pier), I took’ a motor-boat 
which carried me across Hakodate Bay with other passengers who were 
also going to visit the monastery. It took us a little over an hour, but 
as we neared the shore, the sea became rough and the boat: pitched: and 
rolled in the waves, making many of us very unhappy. We were very 
glad when we landed at Tobetsu, a meagre fishing village with shabby 
houses. There seemed to have been a big haul of cuttle-fish recently, 
and lanes aad yards were filled with the fish spread out to dry. 

We walked up the hill about a mile from the village, and soon came 
in sight of the monastery. A fine meadow stretches in front of the 
building, and herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were seen grazing 
quietly in the fields. The main building is a four-storied brick structure 
standing on the slope of a mountain and surrounded by earthen parapets. 
Commanding a view of the [sugaru Strait below, its scenery is superb. 

We approached an office-like.building on one side of the edifice and 
were met by-a friar. I was very much struck by his peculiar costume and 
manners; he was dressed in a coarse brown-coloured gown with a leather 
belt round his waist, and he wore large wooden clogs. Notwithstanding 
the hot weather, he seemed quite comfortable in his heavy clothes. We 
were led by him into the main building, where we inspected the chapel, 
the reading room, the dormitory, ete., which are all kept very clean. 
Another thing which astonished me was the fine collection of minerals, 
fossils, etc., on the fourth floor, which the superior of the monastery 
has zealously made during a number of years in the Hokkaido Islands 
and elsewhere. He seems a profound naturalist. 

At noon, I was invited to partake of a lunch consisting of a big roll of 
wheat bread, fresh butter, fried potatoes, meat, and last of all, good wine. 
I told the friar that I had come from far-away Tokyo especially to visit 
the monastery; thereupon he insisted on my staying overnight and making 
a full inspection of it, an invitation which I gladly accepted. After the 
meal, I chatted a while with him and in the course of the conversation [| 
gathered the following information regarding the monastery. 

The monastery dates from 1896, when a number of monks hailing 
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The Trappist Monastery at Tobetsu 


from different Trappist monasteries in Europe came to Japan in a body, 
and, selecting a site here, they leased about 1,100 acres of land from the 
Hokkaido Government. They soon set to work, clearing woods, tilling 
land, and raising catile, of which they had a fine breed of Holsteims. 
brought over from Hoiland. They erected the main building, working very 
hard and employing some outside laborers.. There are at present 40 mongks of. 
different nationalities, and they possess 70 cattle, 20 horses, and 10 sheep. 
Some of the monks are very young while others are very old. They 
dine at the same table, sleep in the same room, and make themselves, in 
fact, one big family. They choose their head by vote and discuss the 
important affairs of the monastery in common. A democratic spirit 
prevails here—there is no king nor prince among them; they all live in 
the same brotherhood. They shave their heads except for a fringe of 
hair round the margin, wear coarse gowns, and are never allowed to talk. 
The old friar and the superior alone are exceptions, it is they who talk. 
with outsiders. On ordinary days, they rise at 2 o'clock in the morning, 
and retire at 8 o'clock. After worship and prayer, they began to toil on 
some appointed work. Some go to the fields to plow, some to the cow- 
sheds to attend the cattle, some to the creamery, and so on. ‘They live: 
on a vegetable diet, and never touch any meat or fish except in case of 
illness. Prayer, work, and meditation—these are their daily occupations. 
I asked Mr. Tarcis, (for this is the name of the old friar), whether,. 
seeing that they do not marry, it would not be against the law of nature 
and God to leave no posterity behind them, to which, he replied laugh- 
ingly that, as there were so many persons in the world who did marry, 
there was no fear of the extinction of the human race. I wanted to. 
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ask him more, but he excused himself by saying that he had some work 
to attend to and left me in a solitary and meditative mood. 

Tranquillity prevails every-where, no sound, -no noise could be heard, 
save the occasional lowing of cows and bleating of sheep, and I felt as 
if I were an inhavitant of a world better than ours. 

I supped at 6 with a Canadian missionary, who had also come here 
to see the monastery. At 7, the bell announced the evening service, and 
we were escorted by Mr. Tarcis to the chapel. The hall is spacious, but 
there was no light visible except a small red light flickering in front of 
the altar. Dark figures-were seen standing in rows, and now and then 
the sonorous voice of the superior rose in some sort of supplication and 
prayer was heard, and all the rest followed his example. I thought the 
sing@ig of hymns accompanied by organ music very beautiful, although I 
did not understand single word of them, as they were in Latin. A small 
figure now glided out of the hall and brought in a long taper with which 
he lit a candle on each side of the altar. Now, I was able to discern 
more clearly the congregation; there were about 40 persons attending the 
service, all dressed in gowns with white surplices over them. The service 
was very grand and impressive. When it was over, the small figure ap- 

3 proached the lights as before, 
and with an extinguisher on 
% the end of a long rod. put 


| them all out except the red 
light, leaving the hall in semi- 


darkness, so we had to grope 
~ ‘| our way out of the hall and 
return to our rooms. 


Mr. Tarcis told me then 
that there would be a service 
at 2 o'clock in the morning, 
and that I might attend it if I 
Rem TLL liked; but I told him that I 

Lourdes Cave nt Tobetsu might not be able to rise at so 
early an hour. I went to bed to rest, but could not sleep for a while and 
lay pondering over the strange place and mysterious people. 

About midnight, | was awakened suddenly by a terrible clanging of 
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the bell, and wondered in a dreamy way what had happened, but soon 
recollected that the bell was announcing the morning service, as Mr. 
Tarcis had informed me. the previous night. I was, however, too sleepy | 
and lazy to attend it, and allowed myself to remain in bed. Still the bell 
went on ringing continuously, as if the whole building had caught fire 
and there were going to be a conflagration. I must confess | cursed the 
bell inwardly and thought what unmusical sounds it gave. The sweet 
booming sounds of a Buddhist temple-bell are always welcome to me; 
they soothe and console the soul, but not these Christian church bells. 
Their clangings are hideous and maddening, and I wonder why Europeans, 
with their fine esthetic sense, evince it so little in the matter of church- 
bells. Be that as it may, I finally got up reluctantly and peeped out of 
the window and was surprised to see every window of the chapel illumi- 
nated as brightly as a shop in the Ginza of Tokyo. @ 


After breakfast, I strolled out to the yard and went to see the 
creamery, where a dozen men were busily employed in making butter, 
condensed mi.k, chocolate milk, and Yogurt. I tasted every one of the 
products and thought them very palatable except the Yogurt, which made 
me sick all the morning. I then went out into the yard and saw there 
fine cows, horses, sheep, ducks, and chickens. 


In the afternoon, I bade good-bye to Mr. Tarcis and descended the 
hill to catch the boat at Tobetsu, and was disappointed to find that there 
was none going to cross the Bay that day as the sea was very rough. I 
walked about four miles to Moheji along a mountain road. The only 
person I met on the way was a postman, who alarmed me with a piece of 
disquieting information, that lately travellers had been molested by the 
frequent appearance of bears on the road. I felt uneasy until I reached 
Meheji at dusk, and there I took a country omnibus to Kami-iso, proceed- 
ing thence to Hakodate by train. 


The Trappistine Convent-at Yunokawa 


MOTORING IN JAPAN: 


Motoring is in great vogue in Japan and has been 
rapidly replacing the older modes of conveyance—in the army, 
in mail traffic, and in various other spheres of activity. 

In country districts where railways have not yet been 
constructed, or in many minor towns and places of interest 
lying far from the railways, there motor cars are run, form- 
ing with electric cars the most convenient method of rapid 
transport. 

"As for the use of automobiles for private purpeses, the 
number of those who use motor cars is increasing at an ex- 
traordinary rate. 

With the object of promoting the development of social 
intercourse and acquaintance eae those interested in the use 
of motor vehicles for pleasure, sport, pastime, or business, the 
Nippon Automobile Club was established some years ago, 
having both Japanese and foreign residents of the upper 
classes as its members, with Marquis S. Okuma as_ president. 
Its headquarters are at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo (Secretary: 
Mr. T. Takata). 

On the reverse side of this page are given the itineraries 
of two motor trips from Yokohama to Nikko, which are most 
to be recommended, especially in this season. This plan was 
made by the club after actual experience. It must be remem- 
kered, however, that the condition of roads, bridges, and 
ferries in Japan is subject to frequent and unexpected hence 


owing to stress of weather and other circumstances. 
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YOKOHAMA-TOKYO-NIKKO 


(1) 


(Time required: 6 to 8 hours) 

Leave Yokohama via Kanagawa (road here usually congested by traffic) to 

Kawasaki. Crossing the Tamagawa over the wooden bridge continue to 

Kamata, where flower-gardens, temple of Ikegami (Nichiren) and Haneda 
(Anamori-no Inari) may be inspected if time permits. 

Omori. From here along the sea-shore and the narrow and crowded streets 
of Shinagawa to 

Shimbashi, in Tokyo, thence via Ginza, Nihombashi, Suda Street, Mansei 
Bridge, Goken Street to Ueno Station. From there a straight road via 
Soka and Kasukabe to 

Kurihashi. Cross the Tonegawa in ferry-boat, which takes about 20 min. 
and costs ¥% 2.00-2.50, continuing via Koga, Oyama and Ishibashi to 

Utsumomiya. Road fairly good, though holes will be met with in places. 
The road from Utsunomiya via Tokujiro is poor, though passable, and it 
is better to cross over to Kanuma (a detour of 4 miles), whence via 
Fubasami to 

imaichi, and through the cryptomeria avenue to 

Nikko 


qi) | 


(Time required; 8 hours) 

Same road as above to Tokyo-Shimbashi, whence past Nijibashi, Finance 
Department, Kanda Bridge, French Embassy, Misaki Street, Suido Bridge, 
Komagome-kata Street to Sugamo Station and 

Itabashi. From there across 

Toda Bridge and over the excellent main road via 

Omiya, 

Okegawa, and Fukiage to 

Kumagai. ‘Taking the road to Gyoda and 

Kawamata, one crosses the Tonegawa over a pontoon bridge (or in a 
ferry-boat in case the bridge is washed away), arriving at 

Tatebayashi. Thence over a good road to 

Sano, where the main road is rejoined, and continues via the prefectural 
town of 

Tochigi. From here a very good road leads via Kanuma and Fubasami to 

Nikko 


WITH MY ‘CAMERA IN JAPAN 


BY RAY JEROME BAKER 


It was 9 o'clock. The second officer and 
a few sailors were aft, taking soundings. The 
rain had ceased, but the ship was enveloped in 
fog; the threatened typhoon had broken and 
the sea was calm. The captain paced the 
bridge. The engines throbbed on and pas- 
sengers hung over the rail and watched through 
the rifts of fog and various sized fishing craft 
of peculiar design and strange rigging. We 
were nearing Yokohama Harbour. 

The fog lifted. The anchor chain rattled 
over the bow and the ‘‘ Rembrandt” swung 
around inthe stream. A fleet of official, semi- 
official and unofficial craft, from the trim 
steam tug to the crudest sampan, came along- 
side, and their occupants swarmed aboard. The immigration officials 
assumed their post of duty in the social hall, and we quickly proved that 
we were not spies and that our mission to Japan was a friendly one. 


Our Picturesque Pilo 


Out of the swarm of small craft that circled about us, there emerged 
one that for picturesqueness was unequaled, but it was the most important 
of them all, for it contained the pilot. It was a sampan, and crudely 
built, manned by two husky, barelegged sailors who sculled her along. 
At the bow stood our pilot, arms folded, felt hat, and drooping moustache. 
The amateur lettering of the word ‘“ Pilot’? on the bow reminded us of 
the signs displayed by the ambitious boys of the San Joaquin Valley, 
California, in the water-melon season. The pilot made his way to the 
bridge, and we were soon alongside and ashore. 


First Impressions 


The hundreds of jinrickishas we took quite as a matter of fact. We 
had read of them and had seen them pictured so many times that we 
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expected them; I am sure we should have missed them had they not been 
there. But during the days which followed, we witnessed sights both 
strange and wonderful, which revealed customs, habits and institutions of 
which we had never dreamed. 

Possibly the first to impress us was the vast number of wagons, 
drawn by men: two-wheeled wagons mainly, but of infinite designs and 
sizes, and for an infinite number of purposes. There were freight carts 
and vegetable carts, swill carts, fish carts, brush’ venders, candy venders, 
and peddlers of every conceivable article. And if each and every one of 
them did not have his own cart, then he did the next best thing, carried 
his wares on his back, or suspended from a pole over his shoulders. 1! 
am sure there are horses in Japan, for there is a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. But the men who race to and fro with 
passengers inthe rickishas (the so-called ‘“‘ Pullman cars”) and the men 
who draw the wagons, seem not to come under the auspices of the society. 

The streets were narrow and lined with telephone and electric light 
poles. The latter, by the way, are now common everywhere in Japan, 
for the smallest hamlet now has its own electric system. There were 
many contrasts in architecture, varying from the humblest one-story shop 
of wooden frame, mud wall, and tiled roof, to magnificent structures, such 
as the Yokohama Specie Bank, constructed of granite, concrete and steel. 
The shop keepers sat on mats and directed their young apprentices to 
wait on us, not seeming to care whether or not we made purchases. _ 

It was difficult to make the street car conductors understand that we 
wished to ride to the end of the line, and that we were willing to pay 
fare until tired of riding. The policemen and customs officials felt the 
dignity of their positions, buteneverthless managed to be always courteous. 

Many times we witnessed on the streets, public letter writers at work, 
It was their duty to put in written form any message that illiterate Japa- 
nese desired to send to distant friends or relations. A public letter _ 
writer is also a notary public, and is held high in public esteem. . 

’ In the evenings we strolled along the principal streets, and found 
much of interest in the shops and the articles offered for sale. We early 
gained a high opinion of Japanese personal cleanliness, from the quantity 
and quality of the soap displayed in almost every shop window, and the 
numerous ‘‘ Bath House” signs. 
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If the weather were fine, street sales were conducted on a large scale. 
Matting was spread upon the ground or bare street, and upon this the 
merchant squatted, surrounded by his merchandise. Sometimes a shelter 
of canvas or matting was stretched over a bamboo pole support. Candles 
and kerosene lamps furnished the light. Whether this custom of street 
sales is universal in Japan, we do not know, but they are conducted on 
a vast scale in Yokohama and Tokyo. 


Our Dwelling Place 


The Inn where we stopped was a typical one, and a brief description 
will in a general way apply to the others where we received entertainment 
in Japan. The main entrance consisted of a stone or concrete floor, 
bordered on one side by shelves or cupboards where the guests’ shoes 
were placed after being cleaned and polished by the porter. On another 
side there was a raised floor covered with padded mats. Here the manager 
had his office—a small desk, a couple of feet high, surrounded by a 
railing. He sat on the floor. We were provided with slippers and 
escorted by a maid to our room, The floor was covered with padded 
matting laid in sections about three feet by six, each section supposed to 
represent the sleeping space allotted to each person. The size of the 
' room is measured by the number of mats it contains—as a six, an eight, 
or a twelve-mat room. There was but one permanent wall to the room, 
the other walls consisting of sliding screens and panels of wooden frame- 
work, covered with tough paper. There was no furniture, save a table a 
foot or so high, and a rack on which to hang clothes. The wall was 
ornamented with a few framed inscriptions or wall banners—one of them 
purported to be an original saying of Admiral Togo, and another was 
doubtless the Buddhist version of ‘‘ God Bless Our Home.” Floor cushions 
were provided on which we sat and presently the head clerk reported, and 
requested us to register. This matter is strictly regulated by the police, 
and in addition to the usual name and address, we were oblized to ve 
occupation, nationality and age. Out of the fifteen or twenty thousand 
tourists who visit Japan each year, a large number “‘ put up”” at inns of 
this kind. The vast majority are women, and it occurred to me that 
these police regulations must be rather trying to some,of them. | 


to 
nN 
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The “ Prime Minister” 


With the approach of evening the bath man pushed back the screen * 
and announced himself. He was a pompous chap, and not altogether 
devoid of humor. I searched my meagre Japanese vocabulary for a 
suitable term in which to address him, and found that I could think 
only of ‘‘ Prime Minister.” He smiled broadly, and replied in his own 
language, of course, that he was ‘‘ Prime Minister of the Bath.” At the 
inn, the hall floors were kept scrubbed and polished—the rooms were 
dusted with scrupulous care each morning, and every effort made to: 
minister to our comfort. The humility and profound politeness of the 
people was carried to an extreme, even proving oppressive sometimes,. 
accustomed as we were to the democracy of America. 


The Power of the Priest 


An incident occurred in Yokohama which brought me for the first 
time in touch with Japanese religious customs. At the request of the 
proprietor I had prepared to photograph the entrance of the inn, showing 
the manager’s son, and most of the deck hands about the doorway. I 
had barely made the arrangement and set my camera, when a Buddhist 
Priest appeared on the scene. He paused before the doorway and jingled 
a little bell and then began the recitation of something which no doubt 
promised, in the hereafter, exemption from the drawing of swill carts and 
the other forms of drudgery which only Japanese ingenuity can devise. 
Obviously, he had them ‘“ buffaloed,” for one and all they took to their 
heels and returned with coppers and small silver pieces which were placed. 
in the bowl held ready in the priest’s hand. 


Primitive Fire Protection 


From our room at the inn it was possible to look out over the vast 
stretch of gray tile roofing of Yokohama, which extended as far as the 
eye could reach. This monotonous expanse sheltered the many hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The buildings were for the most part of flimsy 
construction, and of wood. The thought often occurred to me what. 
destruction might be wrought by a fire which escaped control. A small 
fire did occur during our stay, and the excitement of the crowd who. 
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rushed to the spot differed but little from that of a similar crowd in 
America, but the primitive method of sounding the alarm and the wholly 
inadequate apparatus for combating the flames were beyond belief. The 
alarm system consisted of a couple of upright poles, similar to telegraph 
poles, set close together, and to which were spiked cross-bars for ladder 
rungs. This permanent ladder supported a huge bell which was struck in 
case of fire, by a policeman or fireman. Regarding the hose apparatus, 
Iam reminded of some | have seen in American museums, and which 
were used during George Washington’s time. This type of fire alarm 
seems to be common throughout Japan, for I saw the same thing in the 
villages of Hokkaido, far to the northland, and the city of Sendai, with a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, had no fire protection worthy of the name. 


The Sacred City 


We fell in love with Nikko, Japan’s beautiful Sacred City, and spent 
“many weeks in the midst of its peace-loving population. Our quarters 
were at a tiny inn, fronting on a main thoroughfare along which a most 
interesting stream of life passed. As before, there were the wagons, carts, 
and the carriers of burdens (these were the hewers of wood and the 
water carriers) and for their simplicity and thrift, we learned to love 
them. Below the village, the rice-planter girls, and all those connected 
with the rural and village life seemed light-hearted and gay. The miller 
maid showed us with infinite courtesy and patience, all the intricacies of 
the rice mill. Gear wheels, pinions, shafting, bearing—every part of it 
was constructed entirely of wood. Even the building itself did not 
contain a dozen nails. Water was the motive power. 


A Spot of Wonderful Charm 


The splendid air and water of Nikko, and the hospitality of its people 
compensated for any shortcomings it may have possessed as a city. Once 
we walked to Lake Chuzenji, hidden among the mountains. The road 
led through a couple of villages and then zigzagged up the flank of the 
mountain. A few hours’ walk, with occasional rests at wayside tea houses, 
and we were there. We lingered by the lake under the inviting shelter 
of an inn. The birds sang, the air was fragrant with the odor of wild 
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herbs and flowers, tiny wavelets lapped the pebbled shore. Immediately 
before us children in bright-colored kimonos romped. A woman with her 
baby on her pack passed, and the laughing little tot drew out one of her 


combs and dropped it, and she laughing, too, picked it up and restored it~ 


to her hair. 

A solitary oarsman in his comical hat neared the shore. His boat 
was of Japanese model, flat bottomed, and he urged it on with a single 
oar. The maid placed the tea before us, and as we drank we could not 
refrain from the reflection that for peacefulness and serenity, for tran- 
quillity and transcendental beauty, the scene before us was one of the 
finest that the world affords. 


r Kegon Fall near the Chuzenji : 


. 


THE HIROSHIGE ANNIVERSARY 


In commemoration of the 60th anniversary of Ichiryusai Hiroshige, 
the first of the three colour-print artists bearing the same name, an 
exhibition of his prints was held at Takashimaya, the well-known dry 
goods store at Nakabashi Hirokoji, Nihombashi, Tokyo, on the 6th 
September, remaining .open for three days. The place was selected 
because Hiroshige had his residence at Nakabashi. The exhibition rooms 
were on the third floor and in one corner were placed the late artist’s 
memorial tablet bearing his posthumous name, his seal, a verse last 
penned by him in life bidding farewell to the world, the name-plaie used 
over the door of his house, a wooden statue of his master Toyohiro said 
to have been in his possession, and some other interesting relics. Besides 
original drawings, print designs and book illustrations, there were on view 
over 200 prints designed by Hiroshige I., including his masterpieces, one 
of which is reproduced herewith, 


For the information of the uninitiated a hasty sketch of the art of 
colour printing in Japan may not be out of place. Previous to the 
Tokugawa period Buddhist pictures painted by hand on’ sheets of paper 
were on sale at temple festivals for the pilgrims to be taken away as 
souvenirs. From these was developed the Otsu-e in the Tokugawa period. 
‘These pictures rose to popular favour in the latter years of the !7th 
century and commanded a wide sale. They were called Otsu-e because 
the painters, the most famous of whom was called Matabei, or popularly 
the second Matabei though he was in way related to Iwasa Matabei, 
generally recognized as the fouuder of the Ukiyoe School of art to which 
Japanese colour-print designers belong, lived in Otsu near Kyoto. The 
subjects dealt with were chiefly Buddhist and more or less caricatural in 
character. These were paintings not prints. The print originated with 
Moronobu, father of artistic xylography, who flourished in the latter part 
of the 17th century. Prints designed by Moronobu were all in plain 
block. In the early years of the 18th century, ink-prints came to be 
embellished by hand with a red-lead pigment called “tan” (hence the 
name of “tan-e”’) and vegetable juices. There was also another variety 


: 


A Battle of Currents: “ Awa-no-Naruto”’ by Hiro 
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called ‘‘ urushi-e”’ (lacquer pictures), in which the black ink was made 
to resemble acquer having been filmed. with a solution of glue. Kiyo- 
masu, Kiyonobu, Kiyotada, and Masanobu are some of the well-known 
names among the print artists of the period. These novelties in prints 
were hawked along the streets in full display and the sight was one of 
the attractive features of the capital in those days. About the same 
period another new departure in colouring was effected by the use of 
crimson tint. These pictures were called “‘ beni-e,” from the name of 
the pigment. 

The youth of colour-printing was attained in 1743, when two-colour 
prints were made possible by the invention of the method of combining 
two blocks, one for basic print and the other for additional colouring. 
The colours soon increased to three adding more and more to the bril- 
liancy of the effect. Kiyonobu, Masanobu, Kiyomitsu, Shigenaga, and 
Toyonobu were the artists representative of this period. 

In the latter half of the {8th century the golden age of colour 
prints was ushered in by Harunobu, who enjoys the distinction of com- 
pleting the art of colour-printing. Some of the illustrious names of those 
times are Toyoharu, Shunsho, Shigemasa, Koryusai, and, last not least, 
Kiyonaga. In the palmiest days of ‘‘ nishiki-e,” or brocade-pictures, a 
name suggestive of the gorgeous splendour of the colouring of these 
prints, they formed the best souvenirs for people from the provinces to 
take back to their homes. In the days when the facilities of transit were 
meagre, their lightness and small size were no doubt great advantages to 
souvenior-buyers. Naturally they were sold in enormous quantities and 
the publishing of these prints was considered one of the most lucrative 
enterprises in those: days. The embellishment of the prints was carried 
to an exorbitant extent towards the middle of the 19th century, sometimes 
no fewer than twenty colour blocks and even gold and silver paints being 
used to produce a brilliant effect—so much so that the government had 
to step in and put a ban to the making of such luxurious articles. 

Hiroshige is the last important figure in the history of ‘‘ ukiyo-e.” 
He was born in Yedo in the year 1796 and died there in 1858, at the 
age of 63, falling a victim to the pestilence of cholera, which wrought a 
terrible havoc among the inhabitants of the capital, no less personage 
than the Shogun of the time, Iyesada, having been carried away by the 
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plague together with tens of thousands of others including many prominent 
people of literary and artistic renown. Hiroshige has been called the 
greatest interpreter of Nature in all her moods. ‘* No artist who ever 
lived,” says Mr. Edward F. Stranger in his Colour Prints of Japan, ‘ has” 
succeeded better than the first Hiroshige in rendering the sentiment of a 
landscape: the tenderness of dawn and sunset, the wind over the rice- 
fields, the half-light of a village street in the evening-time; the beat of 
rain; the silence of deep snow.’ Fenollosa’s estimation of Hiroshige Is 


also very high; he describes the artist as ‘‘ unquestionably one of the 
greatest and most original of the world’s landscape designers.’’ The 
heyday of his artistic activity extended over the nine years of 1834 to 
1842. that is, from the 39th to 47th year of his age, when, with a few 
exceptions, his greatest works were produced. 


nishiki-e,”’ acknowledged by 


ce 


It is interesting to reflect that the 
Western critics as the most beautiful specimens of the printer's art 
which have ever been executed: in any land or at any time, originated in 
religious pictures. In the troublous times before the unification of Japan 
and the restoration of peace effected by lyeyasu, the. great founder of 
the Tokugawa dynasty, people naturally yearned for a better world and 
this yearning created a demand fox religious pictures. When peace came 
with the founding of the Tokugawa régime, and people were in a mood’ 
to taste the joy of life to their hearts’. content, their mental attitude found 
its artistic expression in colour-prints, which may with justice be called 
the art of the people in‘contradistinction to the art of aristocracy repre- 
sented by the pictures of the Kano and Tosa schools, in the same relation 
as the democratic theatrical plays were to the aristocratic ‘‘ no,” or 
noble plays. For the first time in the history of the nation, the common 
people were given an opportunity to develop their own pictorial art, 
untrammeled by ideas imported from China, which had been faithfully 
adhered to by th: Kano and other aristocratic schools of Japanese art. .. 
The genuine Japanese art sentiment, oppressed and imprisoned in the 
heart of the people by the pressure of Chinese influences, asserted itself, 
worked its way into light, and bloomed in beautiful flowers. The people’s 
art as represented by colour-prints was carried to perfection through the 
gradual processes already mentioned. Charms of feminine beauty, attrac- 
tiveness of theatrical personages’. and dramatic posings, and other 
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picturesque phases of life were done full justice to by master-artists who 
specialized themselves along these lines. 

Transition from gay life to sublime nature was the mission which 
Hiroshige took up for himself and fulfilled with rare skill and perfection. 
From religion to life, from life to nature—such was the course pursued 
by the “ ukiyo-e’”’ in the completion of its cycle. 

The fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate brought the decline and death 
of the colour-print, which found in it a congenial nursery for its growth 
and full development. The splendid isolation of Japan, shutting the doors 
of the country to all foreign intercourse with the exception of the 
Chinese and Dutch, which, the Tokugawa Shoguns successfully secured for 
two centuries or more as a means of safeguarding the national existence, 
was at last broken by the pressure of the Western countries seeking com- 
mercial advantages. This same influence was the funeral knell to colour 
prints. 

In the softness of its colours no less than the gracefulness of its 
lines and the skill of its composition consist the beauties of the colour- 
print. This softness of colour was obtained by the use of vegetable 
colours impressed on tough and elastic paper. Introduction of cheap 
foreign pigments to colour-prints utterly spoiled their artistic effect, and 
hastened their decline. The native indigo, which is the most conspicuous 
feature in Hiroshige’s prints, was no longer obtainable in the last days of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. The cultivation of indigo plants in the 
province of Awa in the island of Shikoku was abandoned, as cheap 
imported pigment had taken its place. , 

Coming down to the Meiji era, the Europeanization of the country 
was effected with lightning rapidity by the influx of the current of Western 
influences. It swept out many beautiful blossoms of native culture blown 
to full bloom in the peaceful reigns of the Tokugawa lines of Shoguns. 
The colour-print was no exception to the rule. Lithography and cheap 
means of graphic reproduction were introduced and the ‘“ nishiki-e,”’ 
which so long delighted the eyes of the common people, came to decay 
when the Meiji era was yet in its teens. The final blow was dealt by the 
advent of pictorial post-cards, which have become so fashionable since 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. 
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A Characteristic Coast of the Japan Sea 


OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK 


SOME HOT SPRINGS IN THE HOKUROKU DISTRICT 


The Hokuroku district comprises those provinces in Central Japan 
facing the Japan Sea, and is traversed by the Hokuroku Main Line of 
the Imperial Government Railways, which branches off the Tokaido Main 
Line to the north at Maibara near Kyoto and extends as far as Naoetsu, 
where it joins the Shin-Etsu Line; the whole distance covering 228 m. 
Generally speaking, this district is out of the beaten path of tourist travel 
and has hitherto been rarely included in the itineraries of the general 
foreign travelling public. It is true that there are wanting very striking 
features in the way of scenic beauties. The coast, when compared with 
that of the Pacific Ocean is of a rather monotonous nature except Wakasa 
Gulf, on which is situated the port of Tsuruga, and the coast of Noto. 
Promotory: it has less indentations and accordingly fewer ports. The 
climate is continental, being affected by that of the Asiatic continent. 
The strong N. W. wind coming from the continent during the winter, takes 
in much vapour when passing over the Japan Sea, which, dashing against 
the mountain range that forms the spine of the main land, congeals itself, 
whereby the whole district is made humid and dim, and characterized by’ 
much snow during the cold months. .In summer this meteorological 
phenomenon is reversed, dry air prevailing over the coast districts, and as 
the astmospheric pressure rises high many hot days are to be experienced. 

A few words in passing on the topographical features of the district. 
Backed by the mountains which mark the watershed of the main 
land, the Hokuroku district presents a striking contrast geographically 
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with the Southern part of Central Japan. About the middle of the spine 
range the Hakusan volcanic range branches off to the west producing 
many rugged peaks, as Hakusan, Dainichi, and others in Kaga, and 
Kunimi and Aoba in Wakasa; after giving rise to many other mountains 
along the Japan Sea, it passes all through the San-in district, in which 
the famous Mt. Taisen and others are found. Another voicanic range, 
called Tateyama range, starts from the frontier of Shinano and Echigo 
provinces, and making the east back of Echu province as Mt. Tateyama and 
Mt. Yakushi, joins the main range in Shinano province. These two volcanic 
chains leaving the coast plains in the middle, though they may not be 
properly so called, mostly affording easy gradients towards the coast, 
choke the district at both the east and west parts, where their steep 
inclines make the rugged cliffs at the water's edge, which appeal to the 
eyes of visirors with their most magnificent grandeur, a characteristic 
feature of the coast of the Japan Sea. 


When coming from Tsuruga by rail several tunnels are soon passed, and at intervals 
many glimpses of rare beauty and grandeur of the inlet can be seen right under the 
very eyes of the travellers. The little station of Suizu stands picturesquely on the side 
of a precipitous hill which towers up from the water’s edge, and the view obtained 
from this place cannot be surpassed by many. But the train runs before long into a 
plain in which is situated the city of Fukui, the capital of the prefecture of the same 
name, noted for silk goods, And before it reaches the frontier of Etchai and Echigo 
provinces it has to run over plains for several hours, except through some mouniain 
regions forming the neck of Noto Promontory. But as it runs now and then along the 
coast, some fair prospects of the sea may be enjoyed from the car windows, and 
glimpses may also be obtained of the activities of town life, as the train passes through 


such thriving cities as Kanazawa, Takaoka, and Toyama. 


Kanazawa, formerly the seat of the Daimyo Maeda, now Marquis Maeda, who was 
one of the greatest and richest of all the daimyos during the three centuries of 
feudalism, is the prefectural capital of Ishikawa and the biggest city in the Hokuroku 
district. It contains the famous park of Kénroku, one of the Three Largest Parks of 
Japan and is nofed for its fine pottery, known in the market as ‘“‘Kutani.” Takaoka, 
the largest city in Etcha next to Toyama, is well known as a great centre for rice 
transactions and for the production of lacquer-wares and bronze-wares. It is connected 
with Fushiki, the largest outport in the province, both by the Chi-Etsu Railway and 
river-craft. Toyama is the provincial capital of the prefecture of the same name, and 
at the time of the abolition of feudalism it was held by one of the descendants of the 
great House of Maeda, now Count Maeda. The city has long been a familiar name 


among Japanese for the manufacture of patent medicines. 
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From Toyama the train leads up to a mountain region, but always keeps near 
the coast. Here is found the famous cliff formed by the gigantic edge of the Tateyama- 
range of the Japanese Northern Alps abutting on the sea, the best specimen of the 
characteristic scarps seen on the coast of the Japan Sea. These ferilous spots, now 
passed by train, were known in former days as Oyashirazu (‘Parents abandoned’) 
and Koshirazu (‘Children left abandoned’), so named from the notion: that, while 
passing along the narrow path on the beach made underneath the overhanging cliffs, 
travellers have to take refuge in caves worn out by waves whenever big breakers come 
rolling in and threaten them with destruction; and owing to this peril neither sons 
nor parents have time to go to the rescue of even their blood relations. This most 
dreadful part of the coast can now Le looked down upon from the car windows between 
Ichiburi and Oyashirazu stations. 

Beyond this place the train, proceeding eastward, passes through Itoigawa, Kaji- 
yashiki, and five other stations, all prettily situated on the narrow stretch of land 
between sea and mountains, till it joins the Shin-Etsu Line at Naoetsu. 


So much for the general description of the Hokuroku district. We 
now turn to our subject, hot springs. 

Similarly to other parts of this country, the Hokuroku district is 
favoured with hot springs. But, being situated far out in a division of 
the country termed ‘‘ Ura Nihon,” or ‘Back Japan,’ they are rather less 
frequently visited even by native travellers than those in other more 
thriving parts of Japan. Indeed the patrons of most of these hot springs 
have hitherto been confined to people in the neighbouring districts, who 
are attracted there by their unique health-giving qualities or by the 
pleasure they afford. 

For lack of hotel accommodation they may not safely be recom- 
mended to foreign tourists in general; but some of them are equipped 
with first-class inns, which the writer, after his actual experience this 
summer, considers satisfactory, even for those who have only the vaguest 
idea of what Japanese inn life is like, if they are willing to conform to 
the manners and customs amidst which they find themselves. 

Hospitality and cleanliness are as elsewhere the salient merits — 
observable in the best inns found in this district. 


At a certain first-rate inn at Yamashiro, the writer was received with so inne 
courtesy, that he felt it to be unusual and a very rare souvenir of travel. Upon his 
arrival at the inn, he was, as usual, led into a room upstairs. The room was divided 
into two sections, the first of six mats and connected with the brightly polished corridor, 
being adopted mostly for the use of the maid servant who attends the guest in the 
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KGrogi-bashi at Yamanaka 


room. A nice hibachi, or brazier, and charcoal basket were placed neatly in one 
corner; beside them was a little cupboard where a beautiful Kutani tea set (a famous 
product of the district) was arrranged on a fine, black lacquered tray. On the other 
side of the room there was a closet where a set of silk futon was kept. A costly 
screen stood on another side, beyond which was the other room for the use of the 
guest. This latter one was more spacious, being of 8 mats, and arranged in accordance 
with the purely Japanese style—kakemono in the alcove, framed pictures on the lintel, 
a pair of shelves, a set of writing utensils on a little desk, and other things of ornament 
and convenience. This is, however, a usual feature witnessed in a better-class Japanese 
inn; but ihe rare thing that the writer met with was that, to his pleasant surprise, the 
hostess, aged sixty or so, presumably a well-bred woman such as we often read of in 
the stories of old samurai families, came into his room saying; ‘‘ Gomen kudasai mashi ” 
(“Cexcuse my abrupt entrance into your room”’), and went down on her knees and 
made obeisance in so genteel a manner, that the occupant of the room was obliged to’ 
repeat his nods three times, while the old woman, now a guest, made her only one. 
**Honourable guest,”’ she said, “you are most warmly welcome to my humble house. 
If it be not too much to ask you, where did you lodge last night?” ‘“‘ At Yamanaka,” 
he answered. ‘Oh, such a beautiful place. And at what inn might I ask?’’, the old 
woman asked under her breath. ‘‘ At Yoshinoya,” he responded at once in the hope 
of being treated as well as at that fine inn, Yoshinoya. ‘I thank you very much. 
Nothing about here is so beautiful as things there, and you may not find anything so 
palatable in my house. But you will please be at ease and have a good night's rest, I 
beseech you, Sir.’ So saying, the proprietress retired in the same deferential manner 
as she had entered. Whether the object of her intrusion was merely to extend her . 
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courtesy towards her guest, or, under the veil of outward gentleness, to see what sort 
or class of a man he was, he did not know, nor would he give any judgment upon it. 
So much overwhelmed was he with her profusion of politness: he was at a loss what 


to think of her ‘motive after the woman had left his room. 


e 


YAMANAKA HOT SPRING 


Yamanaka, Yamashiro, and another little spa, Awazu, are connected 
by electric tram line, which also connects these places respectively with 
Daishoji, [buribashi, and Awazu railway stations on the Hokuroku Main 
Line. These three hot spring resorts, as well as another minor one, 
Katayamazu, on the beach which is reached by horse tram from I[buri- 
bashi Station, being within easy reach of one another, visitors will find it 
delightful to make a round trip of these spas. 


Yamanaka is reached from Daishoji in 30 min. by electric car; fare, 


25 sen. 


It is prettily situated in a-valley with the clear stream Daishoji 
‘traversing the open parts and is noted in the Hokuroku district for its 
highly beautiful scenery. Its history may be traced back to some 1,200 
years ago when the saint Gyoki, during his pilgrimage in this dis- 
trict, found the spring. But subsequently it went to ruin, though it is 
now more than 700 vears since it was re-opened by Nobutsura, one of 
the retainers of the great Yoritomo. The spring issues from the Tertiary 
Tuff Breccia, and, according to the analysis made by the Kanazawa 
Garrison Hospital, it may be classified as a ‘‘ sulphated bitter sulphur 
spring; temperature, 49° C. Kakke patients resort to the spa very often 
with beneficial results. 


Bathing Houses and Inns.—There are three bathing houses, Shira- 
-sagi-no-yu, Ashi-no-yu, and Kiku-no-yu. The first-named one being 
divided into several little compartments, each accommodating one bather 
at a time, is recommendable to foreigners; charge, 10 sen per head. 


When you arrive at an inn, a servant brings you a small lacquered bex containing 
some dozen bath-tickets prettily designed in colours with white magpies (shirasagi), 
one of which tickets will admit you to the bathing house. The charge is made according 
to the number of tickets you have used by the time of your departure. 
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Bansho Park at Yamashiro 


Inns are found around the bathing houses as well as in other quarters, 
of which Yoshino-ya, Mitani-ya, and Ogi-ya are the best. 


’ 


The number of foreign guests at Yamanaka during the last five 
years is as follows: — 


Year Persons Year Persons Year Persons Year Persons Year Persons 


1912 126 19150 34 1914 16 LOL PRI Sy 1916 4| 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Korogi-bashi.—This is a wooden bridge spanning the high banks of 
the river Daishoji near the upper end of the town. Both sides of the 
river are thickly covered with trees and bedded with rocks of curious 
shape, producing a most charmjng effect, especially near this bridge. 


Mdrodani-basal“ hie assanother wwasden bridge laid across farther 
down the river near the electric car station, and is famed for the fantas- 
tically shaped rocks found in its immediate vicinity. 

. Descending the River by Boat—This trip is delightfully made be- 
tween the two bridges above mentioned. The distance covers some one 
mile and the time required 1s 30 minutes. The boat passes under shaded 
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trees, overhanging cliffs, and through many deep pools, and the passengers 
can feast their eyes on many beautiful scenes, especially in autumn when 
the whole valley is reddened with crimson foliage. The boat can accom- 
modate five or six persons and is hired for ¥2,00, Avu fishing in this 
river is another enjoyable feature of the place. 

Yakoji Temple.—This temple in the vicinity of the town was founded 
by the priest, Gyoki, and Yakushi-nyorai, the principal Buddhist image of 
the temple, is said to have been carved by Gyoki himself. The temple 
contains many other relics, some being in the list of national treasures. 


YAMASHIRO HOT SPRING 


Yamashiro is reached in 15 min. by tram car from Iburibashi railway 
station (fare 13 sen) and in 20 min. from Yamanaka (fare 18 sen). 

Situated in a spacious plain with a hill on the E. side, Yamashiro is 
somewhat less attractive in scenery than Yamanaka, but it possesses 
better accommodation both for lodging and bathing. It was first found 
by the same priest Gyoki who discevered Yamanaka and is said to have 
once been visited by the Emperor Kasan (985-986) after his abdication. 
The spring, according to the analysis made by the 
Tokyo Imperial Hygienic Laboratory, is classified 
‘saline bitter sulphur spring,” and issues 
from the Teriary Shale; temperature, 66° C. The 
water is said to be efficacious for rheumatism and 


as a 


brain disorders. There is an Army Sanatorium at 
Yamashiro. 


Inns,—In the middle part of the town there , 
stands a common bathing house for the use of the 
natives, around which many inns are found. Every 
ina has its own bath room inside, so guests need 


not go out for bathing as in Yamanaka. Kura-ya 


and Ara-ya are recommendable for foreign visitors. Tea ‘Jar, 
Kutani Ware 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Vakushiji-Temple.— The temple, which was founded by the priest Gyoki 
when he discovered the spring, 1s on a plateau at the S. end of the town. 
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Bansho Park.—It is a prettily laid out garden at the back of 
Yakushiji temple, and commands a good prospect of the neighbour- 


hood. 


The Original Kiln of Kutani Ware.—Kutani ware, now highly prized 
by connoisseurs, was first produced in the middle of the 17th century 
by Goto Saijiro when he was ordered by the Daimyo of Daishoji to 
build kilns at Kutani-mura, some 7 m. to the S. E. of Yamashiro. 
The industry soon suffered a decline, but thanks to the efforts of lida-ya 
Hachiroemon, a porcelain painter, its former prosperity was restored 
during the 19th century. A further innovation was introduced about 
1865, which consisted in the production of a brocade pattern, and about 
the same time a more refined style, less gorgeous in colouring and more 
classical in design, was also produced. At the end of the spa is found 
the head office together with the workshops of the Kutani Pottery Co. 


AWAZU HOT SPRING 


Awazu is reached by electric car in 10 min. from Awazu railway 
station and 25 min. from Yamashiro, fares 70 sen and 24 sen respectively. 
It is bounded by hills on three sides, 
with a wide expanse of plain onthe S. The 
| spring was discovered, as tradition has it, by 
the saint*Taicho some 1,200 [years ago as a 
result of a divine revelation made to him in- 
a dream while hej was in retirement on Mt. 
Hakusan.™ According to the analysis made 
by the Hygienic Laboratory of Ishikawa-ken, 
the springs may {be classified as ‘* sulphur 
springs” and issue from the Brecciated. 
Liparite. The water is believed to be effica- 
cious for venereal diseases. 
Inns.—Hoshi, Kamiya and many others 
with private baths are found around a com- 
mon bathing houses as in the case of Yama- 


Nata-dera Temple 


shiro. 
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Shibayama-gata, Katayamazu 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Natasdera Temple.—\his Buddhist temple is conveniently reached 
from Nata-dera electric car station lying between Awazu and Yamashiro; 
fares, 8 sen from the former and 17 sen from the latter. It is the leading 
monastery of the Shingon sect in the Hokuroku district, having been 
founded in the 8th century by the saint Taicho. The present edifice was 
reconstructed by the daimyo of this fief in 1640. The Kannon Temple, 
10 yards square, has been built on a hillside by partly levelling down 
the stony slope, and on the other side stands the Hakusan Temple. 
Around here many stone images of the God of Mercy are seen installed 
in the cavities hollowed out in the rocky walls. The whole surroundings 
make an impressive scene, especially in autnmn as maple trees are abun- 
dantly found im the neighbourhood. The monastery owns valuable pictures 
painted by both Japanese and Chinese masters, Buddhist figures carved 
by Kobo-Daishi and others, the sacred lantern presented by a daimyo, 
and many other art objects. 

-Sanko-dai. (‘Three Lakes Hill’).—It is 2m. from the Awazu 
railway station and is so called from the three lakes or lagoons, Kiba- 
gata, Shibayama-gata, and Imae-gata, which may be viewed from this 
spot. 
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KATAYAMAZU HOT SPRING ‘ 


Katayamazu spa is 2 m. N. W. of the Iburibashi Station and can be 
reached by horse tram or jinrikisha; fares, 9 sen and 30 sen respectively. 
It is on the lake shore of Shibayama-gata (about 10 m. in circumference), 
and is I!4 m. distant from the sea. The spring was found in the Era of 
Sho-o (1652-1654) when Maeda Toshiaki, daimyo of Daishoji, noticed 
some water birds flocking together on a certain spot of the lake, where 
he found on nearing the spot hot water gushing out of the bed of the 
lake. But it was in 1883, when the shore of the lake was partly 
reclaimed, that the spring was used for the first time for bathing. Ac- 
cording to the analysis made by the Kanazawa Garrison Hospital, the 
spring issues from the Tertiary rock, and may be classified as a ** common 
salt spring,’ temperature, 74° C. ~The water is said to be efficacious for 
dyspepsia, 


Inns.—As in the case of the other spas previously mentioned, the 
town has an open space, in the middle of which stands a common bath- 
house for the use of the natives, with Yataya, Morimoto, Yunode, and 
several other inns surrounding the house each with its private bath. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Boating on the Lake.—Boating on Lake Shibayama-gata aflords a 
pleasant after-bath pastime. The lake abounds in fish, especially terrapin 
(doragame). The boat is let out on hire at the rate of 15 sen per hour. 


The Old Battle-Field at Shinohara.—\his is a hill covered with pine- 
trees, situated 7/ m, N. E. of the spa on the beach. where a fierce battle 
was fought in 1183 between the Taira and Minamoto clans, resulting in- 
the latter’s victory. Saito Sanemori, of the Taira faction, being utterly 
routed at Kurikara-toge, fled to this place, and in spite of all his desperate 
eflorts was finally killed by Tezuka Mitsumori, of the Minamoto clan. 
In the vicinity, Kubiarai-ike (a pond where Sanemori’s head was washed), 
Kubikake-matsu (a pine-tree on which the head was hung), and Sane- 
morizuka (tomb) are found. 
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OGAWA HOT SPRING 


The hot spring Ogawa is about | m. from the Tomari Station on the 
Hokuroku Main Line. Railway fares from Kanazawa; Ist class, ¥2.85 
2nd class ¥.1.69. Jinrikisha is available from the station, fare 20 sen. 
The spa is situated on elevated land at the foot of Mt. Baryozan and 
commands a fine prospect of 
the neighbourhood and the 
Japan Sea. It is under the 
management of the Ogawa 
Onsen Kabushiki-kaisha, es- 
tablished some years ago 
with a capital of ¥ 300,000. 
The water is conducted by 
wooden pipes from the upper 
course of the Ogawa (74m. 
§. E. from the Tomar 
Station), where formerly 
there used to be several inns 


Ogawa Hot Spring 


with private baths, which were, however, destroyed by an inundation in 
1809, The present bath house, built by the said company, consists of 
four buildings for the use of the guests, with two bathing houses and one 
office building, which are connected by long corridors. The whole area 
is more than 16 acres. The largest and the best building, called 
Baryo-kaku, contains some 10 rooms all neatly arranged after the Japa- 
nese style, and a superb view of Ariso-umi (sea) with Noto Promotory 
looming in the distance can be obtained from every room. 

The water of the spring issues from the Liparite, and, according to 
the analysis made by the Tokyo Imperial Hygienic Laboratory, the spring 
may be classified as an ‘“ alkaline common salt spring.’’ Temperature, 
60° C. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Nanae-no-taki, 1s a fall 3 m. E. of the Tomari Station. 


Oyashirazu, the famous cliff already mentioned, can be reached from 
Oyashirazu Station, the next but one beyond Tomari. 
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Mirages at Uwozu.—lhis curious effect of vaporous action is often 
seen off the coast of Uwozu (40 min. by rail from Tomari) in spring 
and summer when the atmosphere is highly charged with moisture. It is 
explained that the mirage is caused when the balance of the density of 
air over the sea is disturbed by the joint action of the heat of the sun 
radiated from the E. and S. slopes of Noto Peninsula and the wind blowing 


down from the Tateyama range. 


WAKURA HOT SPRING 


The province of Noto, in which Wakura is situated, is a promontory 
with the Bay of Toyama on the E., while on the N. and S. it faces the 
broad expanse of the Japan Sea. It enjoys the romantic coast scenery, 
well deserving a visit from the townspeole; but it hitherto been unfor- 
tunately left uncared for by them, chiefly because it is too far from the 
travelling centre and also difficult of access. No one can even now 
expect to enjoy the travel luxuries. offered by the present civilization, 
conditions there being rather primitive; but as an offset to all the troubles 
and difficulties one has to face, one finds great satisfaction and delight 
in exploring the untouched hatural scenes, as well as in coming across 
the good-natured country people, who live quite contented in peace and 
comfort. For a trip to the Peninsula, the town of Nanao forms the 
starting point and Wakura spa may be chosen as one’s headquarters. 

Across the neck of the Peninsula runs the Nanao Line of the Govern- 
ment Railways, which, covering the distance of 34 m., ends at the town 
of Nanao with Nanao-minato as its terminus. Nanao and Wakura are 
located 6 m. apart on the coast of Nanao Bay, with the island of Noto 
right in front, and they are in close connection both by land and sea. 
Nanao is an important port in the Hokuroku district for the passage to 
Vladivostok and ports along the eastern shore of Korea, which can be 
reached in two days’ voyage. The natives claim that with increasing 
cooperative land traffic and by its own intrinsic merits the activity of 
the port should be wonderful in future, though it has not been in the 
past. It is, however, a simple fact that the hot spring of Wakura has 
‘enjoyed a bright prosperity and will meet with further glory in a not 
distant future. 
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Byobuzaki, Notojima 


Access to Wakura.—lhe resort is situated 6 m. to the N. W. of 
Nanao, about 2 hrs. from Kanazawa (fare: —2nd clnss, ¥1.02 to Nanao; 
¥1.04 to Nanao-minato). Two ways are available for reaching the spa— 
by land and by sea. Those preferring the sea route alight at Nanao- 
minato, the terminus and sea-front station, where the connecting boat 
lies waiting for passengers bound for Wakura and other points on the 
Peninsula. The sea is very calm in Summer, and the passage takes | hr., 
the 2nd class fare being 20 sen from Nanao-minato and ¥1.21 from 
Kanazawa. Those going by land leave the train at Nanao, and proceed 
to the spa by means of jinrikisha, charge 35 sen and time | hr. Through 
booking is now in force for the rail and steamer connection through 
Nanao-minato. 

The Hot Spring.—According to the report of the Tokyo Hygienic 
Laboratory, the hot spring is classified as an ‘‘ earth-muriated common 
salt spring,” with the temperature of 82° C. The waters are alkaline, 
colourless, and with a strong bitter taste. The hot spring is noted for 
much medical efficacy, especially in the case of rheumatism, wounds, and 
dyspepsia. A sample of its mineral constituents was exhibited in the 
World’s Mineral Spring Exhibition held in Germany in 1880, and it was 
awarded third honours as there were only two in the world that were 
considered better, and since then its reputation was established throughout 
the country. 

Inns.—The great disadvantage of the resort is the scanty accommo- 
dation for foreigners, and they have to put up in purely Japanese inns. 
Of many Japanese inns, Wakasakikan and Koizumikan may be recom- 
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Hikari to the W. of Wajima 
mended to foreign visitors, as they have some experience in the treatment 
of foreigners and are provided with nice, clean private baths. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Nanao, as previously mentioned, is an important trading port on the 
coast of the Japan Sea, and the town, with a population of 12,600 souls, 
is the most prosperous one in Noto Peninsula. A regular steamer service 
connects the port with Vladivostok, Otaru, Hakodate, Fushiki, and Nao- 
etsu. In addition, the port forms the starting point for all the coasting 
steamer services in the Bay, as well as along the shore of the Peninsula. 

Noto-jima, seen in front of the spa, is a large island with a circum- 
ference of 43 m. lying in the centre of Nanao Bay, and, with the oppo- 
site shores of the main land, it divides the Bay into three sections— 
south, central, and north—with narrow straits of 1% m. or so. A one- 
day excursion may be planned to the island, the Bay being crossed by a 
ferry-boat. [ts shores are dotted with many fishing hamlets, but at 
several points are found perpendicular cliffs of some elevation with 
gnarled pines clinging upon them, the whole giving a charming eflect. 
Tradition has it that the island was once inhabited by Ainu people and ~ 
was in olden times called the Yezo of Noto Province. No accurate 
records are available as to the settlement of the aborigines here, but 
caves are found here and there, and some remains of probable cave- 
dwellers have been dug up at different places. } 

Ogi and Tsukumo-wan.—A two days’ trip may enjoyably be taken, 
if the weather is favourable, to the port of Ogi (21 m. from the Spa), 
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close to which lies the beautiful bay of Tsukumo-wan, styled the ‘* Matsu- 
shima of Noto,’ the original being one of the ‘Scenic Trio’ of fair 
Japan. One has to start from the spa in the morning and be at Nanao 
before 1.15 p.m., when a daily steamer leaves the Nanao port for lida, 
via Ogi. The steamer calls at Ukawa and Ushitsu on the way, coasting 
along the eastern shore of the Peninsula, and reaches Ogi at about 5 p.m. 
A Japanese inn, Ishiokakan, is an attractive place at which to spend the 
night; the building, being situated quite close to the landing place, com- 
mands a fine panoramic view of the port and Mifunasaki Cape right 
opposite. The charming inlet of Tsukumo-wan lies at the back of 
Hiyoriyama Park, and the excursion boat goes just round and at the 
foot of Hiyoriyama hill. A. boat is hired at the inn for a small charge, ’ 
and the excursion takes 2 or 3 hrs., the best time being on a moonlight 
night or early in the morning. One catches the return steamer next 
morning about 7 a.m. and gets back to Nanao at I1 a.m., finally reaching 
the spa by steamer at 12.40 p.m. 

One Day Exéursion to Nakajima.—Nakajima is located 4 m. to the 
N. W. of Wakura and is connected with the spa by a connecting boat; five 
times daily; fare, 26 sen; time, '/7 hr. The passage across the inner bay 
of Nanao is delightful in fine weather, and the overland route may be taken 
on the return. journey (10 m.); jinrikisha fare. ¥1.20; time, about 2 hrs. 

Wajima, 15 m. from Anamizu Port (1 hr. from Wakura), is a 
flourishing town on the northernmost point of the Peninsula and is noted 
for its lacquer-wares called Wajima-nuri—chiefly to the three colours of 
black, red, and green—which are popular for their strong coating of 
lacquer. Along the coast in the neighbourhood are found many beautiful 
scenes, mainly consisting of curious rock formations. 

The steamer from Nanao (via Wakura) runs at present once a day 
to Anamizu; thence to the town ‘15 m.) jinrikisha (¥1.20) and basha 
(70 sen) are available, running in connection with the boat; time about 
“4 hrs. by either means. The best inns of the town are Hamacho 
and Hirotani, but neither is to be styled a first-class inn, 1f compared 
with those found in cities, and this trip can be recommended only to those 
who are prepared to put up with whatever they come across. 

Other Scenic Attractions.—\here are many points in the Peninsula 
worthy of a visit, and they are a source of constant delight to the 
admirers of charming landscapes, but they are unfortunately found in 
places that are difficult of access and poorly accommodated with suitable 
quarters for the night. 


THE JAPANESE RIVIERA 


The glorious autumn is now departing from us, leaving in the calendar only 
another month to enjoy, before the strong northern blast from the Siberian sky 
begins to spoil these fair isles with its gloomy effect. But Japan never fails to be 
attractive, manifesting her inward charm and mystery in  everchanging variety 
throughout all seasons. Even cold season has:its attractions, chief of which is the 
hot spring. 

Of many winier trips which can delightfully be made, the one to Izu peninsula 
is highly recommended. The place abounds with hot springs of high medical efficacy, 
is rich in beauties ef nature, and enjoys a mild and healthy climate. A brief itinerary 
follows. After about 214 hrs.’ ride from Tokyo, leave the tr#in at Kozu. There 
an electric car brings you in another 214 hrs. up to Yumoto, only 4 m. from 
Miyanoshita, the centre of the Hakone district. Boating on Lake Ashi, an ascent of 
Komagotake or other high peaks and pleasant walks to picturesque valleys are at 
your choice. Then crossing Mt. Kurakake and “Ten Province Pass,” descend to 
Atami, the favourite spa on the seaside, with fresh, soft air and a big geyser as its 
curious feature. Izusan is but a halfjday’s excursion from Atami. These spas are 

connected by light railway with Odawara. From Atami you may pro- 
£ ceed by land or by steamer. to It, standing on a vein of hot springs, 


thence a good mountain road leads to Shuzenji, delightfully situated in a 


valley with a beautiful stream. This spa is also reached from Atami by 
crossing a pass ead taking a train 
from Daiba to Ohito, the terminus 
of the Sunzu Railway Line, by 
which you may return or you may 
proceed to any other 


point you please. 


Ctr aaa? ST Spa 
OUTDOOR SPORTS IN WINTER 


GOOD SKIING RESORTS 


Skiing, a form of outdoor sport recently introduced to Japan, has 
been steadily gaining in public popularity, being practised for various 
purposes in the snowy parts of this country—in the army, in mail traffic, 
and for exercise and amusement. It can be practised at any place where 
the gound is covered with snow in sufficient thickness; but for advanced 
and expert ski-runners slanting or sharply inclined planes, such as moun- 
tain slopes, afford the most enjoyable sport. Many such places are found 
in the central and north-eastern parts of Japan, of which the following 
places are recommended to foreigners. 

Takata (Inns: Takadakan, Mitachi), on the Shin-Etsu Line, reached 
in about 10 hrs. from Tokyo (Ueno); Ist class, ¥6.03; 2nd class, 
¥ 3.58. 

It was in this p.ace that skiing was first practised in Japan, when 
the Takata (13th) Divis:on began to study the art some seven years ago 
under the instruction of some foreign military officers attached to the 
Division to.learn Japanese military affairs, and here are situated the 
headquarters of the Japan Ski Club. The district between Taguchi and 
Takata is noted for its heavy snowfall, the snow often piling up to a 
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Goshiki Ski-Ground 


height of 20 feet. The ski-grounds, which are near the city, extend as 
far as Mt. Myokso and are much frequented by foreigners. 

Mt. Kyok (8,180 ft.), a little over 4 m. to the W. of Taguchi, 
four stations before Takata (fares: from Ueno Ist class, ¥ 5.55; 2nd 
class, ¥ 3.29). Snow is often seen on the top of the mountain even in 
July, and its long inclined slopes afford excellent grounds for skiing, 
when, they are deeply covered with snow early in spring. The mountain 
has another attraction in the form of a hot spring resort, Myoko by name, 
at its foot, whch is conveniently made the starting-point for ski-runners 
{Inn: Kajimaya). : 

Goshiki Ski-Grounds.—Ihe ski-grounds are found in the vicinity of 
the Goshiki Hot,Spring (Inn: Sokawa. Some fereign meals served). The 
spa lies about 2 m. up Mt. Azuma from the Itaya Station on the O-u Main 
Line, which is reached from Ueno in some 10 hrs. Fares: Ist class, 
¥6.13: 2nd class, ¥ 3.64. It is a quite secluded spot rising about 3,300 
ft. above the sea, and in winter the whole mountain slopes -~are deeply 
covered with snow, which remains unmelted usually till June, and skiing 
can be best practised here from the end of December till March. The 
ski course was first opened here several years .ago and now the place 
claims to be one of the best ski grounds in Japan especially for begin- 
ners. Some skis are let out for hire at the inn above mentioned. 

Kusatsu (Hotel and Inns: Kusatsu.Hotel, Ichii, Daitokan, Bounkan), 
is a hot spring in Kotsuke province, well knowa as the most efficacious in 
Japan and is much favoured as an excellent summer resort, with very 
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pure, bracing mountain air and a moderate temperature. Being on an 
extensive plateau at an altitude of 4,500 ft. above the sea-level, the place 
receives much snow during the winter, especially from the end of Decem- 
ber to February, and skiing can be best practised during this time on 
the elevated lands near Undo-chaya and at the foot of Mt. Shirane. 
There are several expert ski-runners in the town who made a successful 
ski trip last winter over a high mountain of 7,000 ft., Shibu Toge, as far 
as Echigo province. Some skis are let out on hire in the town. 

The only drawback attached to the town at present is its poor. means 
of access. But when the Kusatsu Light Railway, which is now operated 
half way from Karuizawa, is completed, Kusatsu, in addition to its other 
attractions, may well claim to be the best place for skiing within easiest 
reach of Tokyo. 

Another way of approach is from Takasaki or Maebashi to Shibu- 
kawa by electric tram; from Shibukawa to Nakanojo (Inn: Nabeya), 
thence, via Kawara-yu and Otsu, to Kusatu by basha. 

Railway fares from Ueno ~ 
To Takasaki, Ist class, ¥ 2.70; 2nd class © 
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Kosaka (Kosaka Hotel), in the Néite ait vens part of the Main 
Island, is noted for the Kosaka Copper 
Mine. Its being situated at a great distance 
renders the place less frequently visited by 
foreign ski-runners, but it has fine mountain 
slopes well adapted for skiing from the end 
of December to March. The sport is in great 
yogue among the members of the Kosaka 
Copper Mine Company, on the premises of 
which is a branch office of the Japan Ski 
Club. 

_ Kosaka is a thriving mining town with 
some 15,000 inhabitants, about one-half of 
whom are mine-workers. It is a well-equipped community, with schools, 
hospitals, electric cars and so on, and is connected with Odate on the 


O-u Main Line by the Kosaka Railway (14 m.). Railway fares are: 


Goshiki Spa 
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Skating on Lake Shoji 


Tokyo(Ueno)—Odate Ist class, ¥ 10.80; 2nd class, ¥ 6.43 
Odate—Kosaka — ¥ 0.63 


Cther Places.—Besides these places there are found many places 
suitable for skiing: Subashiri on the slope of Mt. Fuji, Mt. Haruna near 


Ikao, Nikko, Morioka, Aomori, Hirosaki, and Sapporo and Asahigawa in 
Hokkaido. 


GOOD SKATING RESORTS 


Lake Suwa (see the Frontispiece.).—The lake district is famous for 
its sericulture, the town of Okaya having a great number of silk factories. 
Two other towns, Kami-Suwa and Shimo-Suwa, are almost continuous 
along the shores of the lake and seem to lie on subterranean beds of hot 
springs, as hot water issues wherever a bore is made. _ . 

The lake which is surrounded by high mountain ranges, is at an 
elevation of about 2,600 ft. above the sea, and in the depth of winter it 
is alive with skaters. Though the skating season varies somewhat, accord- 
ing to the weather which prevails every year, it generally commences. 
about the 10th of January and lasts till the middle of March. A skating 


rink is usually opened early in December at Shimosuwa for the practice: 
of beginners. 
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The annual skating competition is held 
on or about the Itth of February (National 
Holiday). The lake is supposed to be the 
best skating ground of all in Japan, and is 
conveniently reached from lidamachi (Tokyo) 
in about 9 hrs. Fares from lidamachi to 
Kamisuwa: Ist class, ¥4.65; 2nd class, 
¥ 2.74. 

Inns.—Botanya and Nunohan at Kami- 
suwa; Kikydya and Maruya at Shimosuwa. 


Lake Shoji (Shoji Hotel), is prettily 
situated at the north-western foot of Mt. 
Fuji. It is one of the best summer resorts in Japan, — having | 
pure air and beautiful surroundings. In winter the lake is .also much 
favoured by foreign skaters; and, being visited by a large flock of wild- 
fowl, it affords a nice shooting ground in winter. 

The lake is reached either from Gotemba, on the Tokaido Line or 
from Otsuki on the Central Line. Railway fares are: 

Tokyo—Gotemba Ist class, ¥ 2.93; 2nd class, ¥ 1.74 
lidamachi—Otsuki OO Sf ee aL Oo 


Skating at Karuizawa 


Karuizawa (Hotels: Mampei, Karuizawa).—The place is well known 
fom among foreigners as the best summer resort 
in the Far East, and it is also noted for 
its gorgeous autumnal tints. In winter the 
place is not altogether devoid of interest, as 
skating can be practised on a large pond 
situated near the station, and skiing, when 
the snow falls thick enough, may be tried on 
the mountain slopes in the neighourhood. 
There are many through trains from Ueno 
(Tokyo). Fares: Ist class, ¥ 3.53; 2nd 
class, ¥ 2.10. Time required, 5 hrs. 


Skating at Karuizawa Deke Hardna — chic is <a small crater 
lake in Mt. Haruna, 6 m. from Ikao Hot Springs, encircled by Ikao-Fuji, 
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Skating at Nikko 


Eboshi-dake, and some other peaks. The water of the lake is frozen in 
winter, affording an excellent skating ground. 

To reach the lake, visitors mostly choose the way from Ikao, easily 
accessible from Tokyo by rail and electric tram, cars being changed at 
Takasaki. Combined rail and electric car fares from Ueno: Ist class, 
¥ 3.57; 2nd class, ¥ 2.65. 

Nikko (Hotels: Kanaya, Nikko), which no visitor to these shores 
should fail to see, is reached in 4 hrs. from Ueno (Tokyo); fares: Ist 
class, ¥ 3.60; 2nd class, ¥ 2.14. Nikko is of course at its best in 
autumn, but a visit in winter is not without compensating advantages. 
Besides its magnificent temple buildings always of deep ‘interest to lovers 
of art, ice skating can be practised on the pond owned by the Kanaya 
Hotel there. It is 120 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 8 inches deep, made 
of cement concrete with asphalt bottom. | 
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THE TOURIST’S TOKYO CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


3rd (Sat.). As the first day of the Cock falls on this date, this year, 
the usual popular festival is held at the Otori Shrines near Asakusa Park and 
other places, to which hundreds of thousands of people resort to worship and 
take back ornamental bamboo-rakes, etc., as these are believed to bring good 
luck to their purchasers. 

15th (Thars.). Festival for girls of 3, 5, 7 years old, known as 
“‘Shichigosan.” Girls in gay dress, accompanied by their mothers, go to pay 
homage to the gods at Hiei Shrine in Akasaka, Myojin Shrine in Kanda, 
Hachiman Shrine in Fukagawa, etc. 

On or about this day the Imperial chrysanthemum Garden Party is given. 
Tourists may obtain invitation through their respective Embassies or Legations. 

15th (Thurs.). The Second day of the Cock; a féte takes place 
simliar to that on the 3rd. 

18th (Sun.). The Chem.-Ind.-Exhibition at Ueno is closed on this day. 

20th (Tues.). ‘“Bunten’’ at Ueno referred to elsewhere comes to an 
end on this day. 3 

23rd (Fri.). Second Harvest Festival (Niinamisai). National Holiday. 

27th (Tues.). The third day of the Cock. 


Chrysanthemum and maple leaves are seen at their best in this month. 


DECEMBER 


5th (Wed.). Festival at Suitengu Shrines, the biggest taking place at 
Kakigara-cho, Nihombashi. Paper charms are distributed. 

Mth (Fri.). Annual festival in memory of the Forty-seven Ronin 
(‘Loyal Retainers’’), takes place at Sengakuji Temple, where are found the 
tombs of these faithful samurai. 

25th (Tues.). Christmas celebrations. 

About this time skiing and skating begin ‘in northern Japan. 

28th (Fri.). The decoration of streets and entrance gates of houses 
for New Year begins, adding gaity of the appearance of the streets. 

29th (Sat.). Official vacation for New Year commences this day and 
lasts till the 5th Jan. 

3Ilst (Mon.). At midnight of this day, each temple bell is struck one 


hundred and eight times to announce the passing of the old year. 
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THE TOURIST’S KYOTO CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


Oct. 27th to Nov. Iith. Bijutsuin Fine Art Exhibition ‘at the First 
Industrial Bldg,, Okazaki Park. 

8th (Thu.). Witaki-Matsuri (Bonfire festival) at Inari, S. sub., and 
other Shinto temples. 

15th (Thu.). Jiya-nembutsu (Buddhist invocation for ten nights) at 
Shinnyodo, Shishigaya-cho, S. part. This prayer takes place every evening 
from 6th to 15th, on the last of which crowds of people worship there. 

21st (Wed.). Ho-nn-ko (Thanksgiving pilgrimage) at the Higashi Hon- 
ganji Temple, lasting for a week. 

Ist (Wed.) to 25th (Sun.). ‘Maple Dance’’ by Kyoto belles at 
Kaburenjo, Gion. A great autumn attraction correrponding to Cherry Dance 
in spring. ; . 

Chrysanthemums (early part of the month): at the Tenneiji Temple, 
in the N. part; Hiranoya of Maruyama in the E. part; Takioya of Hirano in 
the N. W, part. 

Maples (middle of the month): at the Komyoji Temple at Awazu; 
Ogurayama ‘hill at Saga; Arashiyama hill; the temple compounds of the 
Nyakuoji; the Eikando; the Kiyomizu Temple; the Tofukuji Temple with a 
maple gull y; and the famous resorts of ‘‘ Sanbi’': —Takao, Toganoo and Makinoo 


DECEMBER 


Ist (Sat.). Daicha-t6, or grand tea-ceremonial meeting, at Kitano 
Tem an Shrine. 

9th (Sun). Daikon-taki, or radish-cooking festival at the ruions of 
Narutaki Temple, Hanazono, W. sub. A curious rite of prayer. j 

I3th (Thu.). Markets for sale of New Year cecorations are held in 
Shinkyogoku, Shijo-dori, and other main streets. These streets present lively 
sights especially in the evening. 

14th (Fri.). Annual festival for the Forty-Seven Ronins takes place at 
Zuikdin, the former site of the Lord Asano’s mansion, where their relics are 
exhibited for public inspection. 

17th (Mon.). The grand annual festival of the Kasuga Shrine, Deer 
Park, Nara, about I!/, hr. from Kyoto. 

3Ist (Mon.). Okesa-Mairi of the Gion Temple on the New Year’s Eve, 
when visitors to the Temple carry back to their homes the sacred fire in a fire 
rope with which to kindle a new fire for cooking the New Year’s meals. 

Enjoying Show Views at Maruyama, Arashiyama, Uji, etc. 

Theatres: Minamiza, Meijiza, etc. Moving-pictures Shows at ‘principal 
white houses at Shinkyogoku Theatre Street. 
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Cre 
N 


OF TOURIST INTEREST 


Subject for the Imperial New Year Poem Contest.—Of the New Year’s rites 
performed at the Court, perhaps the most romantic one is the ‘‘ Wakahiko,” or Poetical 
Meeting, generally held on the 18th of the Ist month. On the occasion some dozen 
poems, carefully selected out of thousands composed and presented by all sorts and 
conditions of men, are read out in the presence of Their Majesties. The subject’ of 
the poem for the coming New Year,’as announced by the impevial Bureau of Poetry, 
is “ Umibe-no-Matsu,” or “ Pine-Trees on the Beach.’’ Foreigners may present their 


poems composed in their respective languages if attached with their Japanesc translations. 


‘“*‘ Bunten,” or the Mombusho Art 
Exhibitlon.—This_ exhibition, — the 
most important of the kind in this 
country, held yearly under the auspices 
of the Education Department, was 
opened on the 17th Oct. at Ueno Park, 
Tokyo. It will continue until the 20th 
Nov, Soon after 1i is closed in Tokyo, 
it will be re-opened in Kyoto (from 
the 27th Nov. to the 10th Dec.). The 


exhibition embraces three departments: 


pictures of Japanese schocls of art, 
pictures of Western schools, and sculp- “Shiro” by Kunzo Minami, in 
ture. For this year’s exhibition the Ge Bupkennio Abie. cede 

total number of objects submitted was 3,851, of which 273, that is, 154 Japanese 
pictures, 69 Western pictures, and 50 specimens of sculpture, were accepted by the 


committee of judges. 


Baron Okura’s Gift to the Nation.—Baron Okura, one of the leading business-men 
in Japan, has long been engaged in the collction of works of Eastern, mainly Buddhist, 
art, which he had housed in a fine building known as the Okura Art Museum at his 
residence, Reinanzaka, Azabu, Tokyo. Recently the Baron presented to the Nation the 
above mentioned property, including a small Korean temple re-erected in the compound 
adjoining the museum, the total value of the collection being estimated at eight million 


yen. The museum willl be opened to the public early next spring. 
Chemical Idustries Exhibition —tThis exhibition is now being held at Ueno with a 


view to encouraging the progress of chemical industries in this country. It will remain 
open until the 18th Nov. 


Yearzend Street Scenes.—From the middle of December, fairs for the sale of New 
Year decorations are held in many of the streets, and every shop window assumes 
unusual brightness with all sorts of articles attractively displayed. Christmass decorations 


are seen in stores dealing in foreign goods in the Ginza and elsewhere. 
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J. T. B. NOTES 


J. T. B. Visitors.—During the nine months from January to September, foreign 
visitors to the J. T. B. headquarters and inquiry offices in Japan proper, were more 
than 7,500 showing an increase of over 1,000 when compared with those of the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


Tsingtao More Popular as a Summer Resort.—During this summer some 10,000 
foreigners visited Tsingtao, which figure shows an increase of 2,500 over that of last 
summer. We may here state ex passant that at present there are two hotels there, 
Grand Hotel and Strand Hotel, with an aggregate accommodation for 280 guests. Pro- 


spective visitors would do well to arrange with the hotels as early as possible. 


Poster Exhibition.—In July 1915 the J. T. B. held its first Poster Exhibition at its 
headquaters, which was followed by the second held in 1916 at its Yokohama inquiry 
ofice, both achieving fair success. These posters, mainly cencerning travels, were 
collected from almost all countries of the world, and have been used on several occasions 
outsides the Bureau. This October some of these posters were exhibited in a poster 
exhibition in Kyoto at the request of the Commercial Museum of that city, and later in 
the same month in an exhibition of printed advertising matter at Takarazuka near Osaka 


at the request of the Minoo Electric Car Company, under whose auspices it was given. 


Tourist Literature of J. T. B. Members.—Some of the printed matter recently 
prepared by J. T. B. members are as follows :— 

“South Manchuria Railway,” (in English) by S. M. R. 

‘‘ Japan" (in Russian) by I. G. R. 

“The Inland Sea” by O. S. K. 


Fresh J. T. B. Literature.—The J. T. B, has lately added to the long litst of its 
travel literature the following :— 

Map and Guide of Yokohama (price 30 sen). 

¥ » of Kobe (Free distribution). 

‘3 », Of the Inland Sea (Free distribution). 
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